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KEPOHT OP THE MEETING OP CONSULTANTS CN WORKERS' 

ELUCATICN 

(Geneva, 7-18 December 1964) 



1. A Meeting of the Consultants on Workers* Education 
convened by the I.L.O. Governing Body was held at the International 
Labour Office in Geneva from 7. to 18 December 1964. 

Agenda 

2. The agenda of the meeting included the following 
items: 

(i) review of I.L.O. activities in workers* education and 
pug^stions for future action,, with particular 
reference to advisory assistance to developiaag 
countries; 

(ii) educational material for workers* education, with 
particular reference to the utilisation of audio- 
visual aids; and 

(iii) measures to encourage young trade unionists to take 
a more active part in the work of their unions, and 
methods of training them for this pu^ose, particularly 
in countries where trade unions are in process of 
development. 

Consultants and Observers 

3. Of the 25 consultants invited in their personal 
capacity as specialists in workers* education, 21 consultants 
from l8 countries attended the meeting. The consultants 
included trade uni nn officers responsible for workers* education 
and representatives of national and international workers* 
education programmes. The U.N.E.S.C.O. and European Economic 
Community were represented by observers. 1 

Election of Chairman 

4. Mr. Max Swerdlow, Education Director of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, was unanimously elected chairman of the meeting. 



1 

A complete list of consultants is appended to this report. 
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Organisation of Work of the lleetlng 

5. In opening the meeting ^ hr. Albert Guigui* 

Social Institutions Development Department of the I.L.O., 
welcomed the consultants on behalf of the Director-General of 
the I.L.O* and emphasised the importance of their deliberations 
to the development of the I.L.O. Workers* Education Progr^e. 

He also conveyed to the meeting the regrety of Dr. Abbas Ammar, 
the Deputy Director-General in charge of the Technical Programmes | 
for not being able to be present at the meeting ovi^ to the 
fact that he was on mission in Africa. Recalling that the 

last comprehensive review of the Programme was made by the I.L.O. 
Meeting of Experts on Workers* Education held in 1957, hr. Gulgul 
pointed out. that the review of the policies developed, the 
experience acquired and the results achieved under 5^®. 

Workers* Education Programme and the suggestions made by tne 
participants would contribute towards improving ^*1®^^^^**^®^;^. 
education activities of the I.L.O. Mr. 

of the Workers* Education Branch, e^lained the objectives and 
nature of the meeting and proposed a tentative work schedule 
which was adopted with slight modifications. 

6. On various occasions during the meeting the representa- 
tives of the Office provided information on the functioning or 
the I.L.O. Workers* Education Programme, as well as other 
questions of interest to the consultants. It was recalled 

that the latter had been appointed by toe , 

toe I.L.O. as members of its Panel of Consultants on Workers 

Education and Recreation. During a period of five 
functions would be to keep toe Office Informed of major develop- 
ments in toe field of workers' education, be available for 
providing additional Information on basic trends Md advise on 
Specific questions submitted to them for examination by the 

Office. 

7. The meeting had before it t^e reports .. 

toe Offlc? as a basis of- discussion for each item of toe agento. 
In addition, the consultants' received for their lnfon»tlon toe 
report of t&e I.L.O. Meeting of Experts on Workere' aducation 
(1957) suid a report of the ileeting of I«Le0^e Experts sent on 
Workers* Education Missions (1963). 

8. The discussion of toe three preparatory reports Md 
of detailed Inforiaatlon provided orally by toe 

toe Office produced a full and detailed exchar^e of -ideas in toe 
course of \^ch all the consultants referred to toeir educational 
activities, set out personal experiences, including their 
cSilltorltloS with toe I.L.O. in the field of ^ker^ 
and sueeested numerous practical methods of furthering ^“® 
devei^Lnt of toe I.L.O. Workers' Education Programme. These 
suggestions, as well as toe main points of the discussion, are 
embodied in this report. 
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q All these suggestions were inspired by the consultants 
stroi«*and unanimous belief in the immense and growing importance 
of Akers' education to individual se: f-development , social 
progress and economic gpowth especially in the developing areas 
of the world. Their enthusiastic belief in the vital role of 
workers' education found positive expression in many practical 
su^estions and in particular in the emptosis given to the vital 
a^ valuable contribution of the I.I.O. in this field. In 
reviewing the past and considering the future activities of the 
I.I.O. to the field of workers' education, all the consultMte 
expressed considerable satisfaction and appreciation 
activities and achievements so far. They were emptotic, however, 
to their view that the work and programmes of the I.L.O.^m tois 
field must expand and develop extensively if it is to begu to 
meet ade«uat^ the needs to the field of workers education, and 
ttot eve^ effort should be made by the I.L.O. to secure the 
necessary additional resources for this purpose. 



Basic Principles and Terms of Reference of 
tV'g T-T..fl.*s Workers' Education Activities 

10. It was noted that the I.Ii.O. report dn the first item 
of the agenda contained the constitutional directives and tne 
resolutions of the International Labour Conference and of I.L.O. 
regional conferences, which formed the framework in which the 
Office developed its workers* education activities, and which 
remained its mandate in this field for the future. In 
discussing those basic principles of the I.L.O. a policy in 
workers* education, the consultants emphasised unanimously t^t 
a fundamental characteristic of the I.L.O. s Workers Education 
Programme was to help trade imions and workers* education oodies 
to help themselves in this field. 

11. The consultants recalled that the workers regarded the 
setting up of the I.L.O. as one of their greatest attainments, 
since it was the sole international organisation m which they 
enjoyed equal rights with employers and governments. Th^s 

to the labour standards established by its machinery and the tasks 
accomplished since its inception, the I.L.O. had been ^stnpental 
in furthering the development and., strengthening of trade union 
organisations and thereby advancing the cause of social justice. 
The I.L.O. had endeavoured throughout to assure . . , 

opportunities for the workers, an objective which had constituted 

an essential part of its work. 



12. In recent years, and at the request and insistence of 
trade unions, the I.L.O. had been called upon to make greater 
efforts to help trade unions and workers* education organisations 
to develop their workers* education activities. In partica^^, 
the systematic and diversified activities carried out under vme 
I.L.O. Workers* Education Programme since 1956 had stimi^ated 

helped the development of workers* education in various parts 
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of the world. In the expansion of present activities and in 
the planning of new projects, it was essential that the I.L.O. 
continued to adhere strictly to its basic aims and principles 
(particularly freedom of association and the ri^t to organise 
and bargain collectively) to which all the consultants were 
strongly attached. 

13. One of the f'ondamental ideals of the I.L.O. was freedom 
of association. The consultants emphasised that freedom of 
association was an essential condition to the development of 
workers* education. As a tripartite organisation which had 
developed international standards on freedom of association, the 
I.L.O. had the obligation to help workers* organisations to defend 
that right which was indispensable to their growth, whether in 
workers* education or in the other work of the trade unions. 
Consequently, the consultants proposed that the I.L.O. continue 

to make every possible effort to persuade all member States to 
respect the fundamental principle of freedom of association. 

In countries where the freedom of Association Committee of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. had found that the rights Tinder the 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the Bight to Organise 
Convention, 1948 (No. 87) and under the Ri^t to Organise and 
Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949 (No. 98) were either 
ignored or violated, the consultants strongly urged that the I.L.O. 
should suspend or refrain from developing technical co-operation 
in any form whatever in the sphere of workers* education. 

14. The consultants urged that the I.L.O., not being a trade 
union organisation, should take care not to substitute itself, 
even if inadvertently, for the trade unions or to duplicate their 
work in the field of workers* education or in any other field. 

They recognised that the I.L.O. in its activities under the V/orkers* 
Education Programme had respected to the best of its ability the 
prerogatives and responsibilities of the trade unions in this 
-field and that it could not, and would not, wish to take their 
place by relieving them of those responsibilities that they must 
shoulder themselves. All were agreed that trade union organisa- 
tions should develop their own programmes, use their resources, 
select their personnel and implement their policies when they 
carried out their own educational work. Whenever the I.L.O. 
collaborated with trade unions and other organisations set up 

with their co-operation in their educational programmes, and only 
at their request, its contribution should continue to be a part 
of a whole planned, implemented and controlled by the union or 
other organisations concerned. 

15. The consultants stated that it was not technically 
feasible to draw a line of demarcation between trade union training 
and workers’ education in general. Workers* education was a 
generic term covering a wide field of specific activities, raiding 
from trade union training to literacy, civics, vocational training 
and so on. Individual trade unions in different countries and in 
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varying circumstances undeitook one or other 

IdSation. The training of trade unionists was n? limited 

in modem society. 

16 Most of the consultants pointed out that while it was 

.MS 

The t^ldr^iois, they said, should train their own ^mhers in 

their own traditions and principles to imbue to 

necessary militancy and sense of commitment, leading directly 
trede^on action. On the other hand, there was a oomon 
«5^v^n^ed^ not only between different trade unions but also 

bftJ^en tte working class and other 

It was in the area of this common ioiowledge that the 

often sou^t the collaboration of other bodies, including the 

I.L.O. , in the field of workers* education. 

17. Other consultants were of opinion that 
workers* education and trade union training were touched 

and dealt with by individual ^wwIcIm’ ‘ 

+■>!«+' tVip fundamental aim of all forms of l.ii.u. wormers , . 

e^Ltiln^ti^itr^oSd be the provision of objective infection 
or co-oneration in trade unions’ efforts, particular care bei^ 
taken not to encroach at a^ level upon trade ’“^5“ 
ties since workers' education fell essentially within the 
competence of trade union organisations. 

18 . The consxatants stressed that each trade 

had its own needs and it was the best judge as to w^t 
collaboration it needed. A practical mle of ® 

for each trade union centre to decide what co-operation and 
assistance it mi^t seek from the i.L.O. On its side, 

I.IsO. had to weigh each request on its own merits, and in the 
framework of the I.L.O. *s own Programme and basic principles 
(above all freedom of association) and the general trade union and 
labour conditions in the country concerned. 

10 It was recognised that education was a continuing 

proces^anftS^? eLcf?ional needs were ® 

of social, economic, technical and scientific developments. This 
was uarticularly true in developing countries and the I.L.O. 
could make there an important contribution to help unioM 
other organisations to set up with tteir i®. ’ _ 

permanent workers' education institutions, to adapt 
methods and study materials to local conditions and to prwide 
guidance to future instructors. The Workers* Education Programme 
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of the I.L.O. shoixld -cherefotJ continue to ^ nf 

flexible, in particular in countries where the development of 
workers* education was handicapped by the incidence of 
illiteracy among workers, the insufficiency of 
tional facilities, the limited resources of the trade ^lon 
Lve^nt, the concern of the \mion3 with immediate t a other 
tton workers' education, the lack of instructors and other 

factors. 

20. It was recognised that the I-h-O- 
took its own workers' education 
structure and basic principles and which also 

and their organisations. This was desirable *2 its 

certain subiect areas, such as teaching about the 
work, which the Office was best 

should be intensified as a priority activity. “ JJ®® 

desirable that the I.L.O. continue to develop certain activities 
M the training of workers' education admins-strators 
instructors, the preparation of manuals and other study ^terials 
of all kinds and at different levels, 

distribution of audio-visual aids and *^® ®^a^el 

of fellowships and the exchange of workers education personnel 
aL IS a^itioLl foms of aid in this field to trade ^^lons 

and organisations set up with their oo-operation. ■haian'oed 

the I.Lo. should continue to develop a diversified ^ 

programme of workers* education activities designed » 

either directly or indirectly, immediately or in the long run, 
workers and their organisations, and subject, of coi^se, to a 
rational utilisation of its limited resources ^d the achieveme 
of excellence in all sectors of its work in this field. 

21. After discussing the basic principles of the 
Workers* Education Programme, the 

concerning specific activities carried out under the Programme. 

•RTPERT MISSIONS 

22. The consultants discussed at length the q\ialifi cat ions 
desirable in an expert, and there was general agreement on the 
paramount importance of the following ones. 

23 An expert should have practical experience and "^der- 
standing of trade union life and work, coupled with a good 
knowledge of labour questions. 

24. In the case of missions involving actual teaching, 
equally important was the expert *s educatioml capacities because 
one of his main duties was the training of trainers in the 

field. 
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25* ^ "bliorougli knowl6dg6 of "bh© I«L.O. was also nscsssary 

since an expert was looked upon, not only as a workers' 
education specialist, Taut as an authority on I.L.O. and to some 
measure as a representative of it. 

26. Since an expert should he ahle to transmit knowledge, 
the I.L.O., in the measure where short-term missions made it 
possible, should endeavour to improve the training of its 
experts in this field. 

27. Several consultants suggested that I.L.O. experts 
should, if possible, know the language of the country and they 
should be familiar with social, economic and cultural conditions 
prevailing where they were going to work, keeping in mind "that 
these conditions were apt to change rapidly. It was suggested 
that the I.L.O. study the possible advantages of establishing 
panels of regional experts or of stationing experts at I.L.O. 
Field Offices, along with any other means of ensuring that 
experts be well acc[uainted with the conditions in which they 
were to carry out their missions. This was all the more 
necessary since missions were of short duration, leaving little 
time for preparation and adaptation. 

23. Some consultants remarked that one of the difficulties 
was that competent experts were. not always free and the people 
who were free were not always the most competent. In suitable 
circumstances, two persons might be sent 3 one a top expert who 
might come from anyv/here in the world, the other a person with 
local experience. They could do the preliminary work together 
and the top expert could then leave, returning again perhaps 
after three or four months. This would have several advant- 
ages - the top expert need leave his employment for only two 
or three w’eeks at a time , while the local recruit would 
eventually become a top expert in his own right with all the 
advantages of his local knowledge. 

29. The consultants agreed that the organisations where 
suitable experts were likely to be found should m^e a special 
effort to facilitate their release for assignment under the 
I.L.O. Programme. 

30. The consultants did not enter into specific points 
of administrative procedure and realised that all possible 
flexibility was necessary in order to meet various circumstances. 
They also recognised the special nature of the I.L.O. and of 

its activities. With this in mind, they stressed the import- 
ance of ensuring that requests for I.L.O. assistance should 
initially emanate from worker^' organisations and, in any case, 
have their explicit support. Projects should always be 
implemented in keeping with the principles governing I.L.O. 
action in the field of workers' education. 
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FIjLCMSHIPS 

31, The consultants stated that the award, of fellowships 
was a useful form of I.L.O. activity and made the following 
suggestions* 

32 . The consultants regretted ttot a nianber of the bene- 
ficiaries (of 1*X>*0* and other programmes) did not. return to 
workers' education upon conviction of their fellowship* A study 
should be made of selection methods of fellows and means to 
persuade them to remain in the field for which they had been 
trained* 

33* Programmes of simp3-e visits were insufficient and 
actual study opportunities should be provided* „ But conversely, 
this was x^ssible only if more detailed information was provided 
in advance to the host country and orgaxilsatioh bn the needs of 
the fellow and of his organisation* 

34* The consultants underlined the value of placing fellowe^ 
at least part of the time, in their own region or area, on 
account of the relative comparability of general conditions in 
the home and host countries* 

35* A very prof itable use of fellowships. Was the^ award 
to teachers and instructors of workers* education institutes and 
colleges* In such cases, the fellow might spend part, or the 
whole, of the time attached as working member to the staff of 
a workers' education institution in another country. .Shorter 
working visits might also be facilitated, as‘ staff could not 
ftiw ayft be spared for several months* The I*L*0* might ^so 
organise exchanges between the staff members of such bodies, 
based upon interest evinced or requests made* 

36 * Administrators of workers* education programmes could 
also derive great benefit from fellowships abroad* When workers' 
educators carry a part-time administrative responsibility, care 
should be taken to include the subject in their fellowship 
programme* 



SPECIAL PROJECTS' 

37 * The consultants discussed in detail the I*L*0*'s 
mp n-h q.1 Project for Promoting Workers* Education in West 
and Central. Africa, its results as far as known or foreseen at 
present, and the possible renewal of this experiment in this or 
a modified form* In< this connection, they made the following 
suggestions* 

38 * A measure of regionallsation in I*L*0* workers' 
education activities appeared a useful development as it allowed 
more easily for continuing or renewal of contacts between I*L*0* 
experts and those whom they advise* 



39 The consultants suggested that this 
which hMu^t tL 1.1.0. ne^r to the rank-and-fiXe level of 
wwkers^^ucation activities, he always conceived and ca^ed 
out S the li^t of fundamental principles goye^ng 1.1.0. 

<n the work“re' education field. At this point the 
“n^tSts recalled that 1 . 1 . 0 . -s contribution to ^ ^?^ed 
education programme constitutes only a part of a 

Imnl^ntedaSTntrolled hy the national, regional or inter- 
^tional trade union organisations or hy other organisations 
set up with their co-operation. 

40. In thinking about the future, the consn^ta^s ^gested 
tha-^ ^11 account be taken of the experience of the present 
ExDfe -imental Project in West and Central Africa as to the 
SlLti5?fctst^ the operation, to the size of the area covered, 
and +0 the workload and responsibility placed on the . 

reiwasible for it. The 

known to workers' educators elsewhere so t^- this experience 
could be taken into account in similar situations. 



SE^rTTfABS 

41. The consultants discussed the proposed 
seminar for trade unionists in latin America, 

planning and participation in social Sii ’ 

™^a?^ stages of the project ^d associated in the programme 
TTig ani^ preparation of study materials. 

42. It was also suggested that the I.L.O. 
possibility of organising a seminar in 

directors of workers* education centres, so that they could 
exchange experiences and learn of recent develojBaents in metnods 

and techniques. 

43. The consultants examined and commended the 

tion offered by the I.I.O. to various unions a^ othe* orgamsa- 
tions set up with their co-operation for oarryi^ out selected 
seminars and courses. It ap^^ed to them to be one of 
essential forms of I.L.O. activity in this 

suggested that larger resources be allocated to it, if possible. 

44. The various forms of 1.1.0. sAd to seminMS - publica- 
tions, films, study grants, staff 

participation in discussions, were all coasxdered useful. ihe 
hope was expressed that the technical as well as other 
contribution of the Office cotild be further developed, all the 
more that mutual benefit was derived from it. 
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OTHER TROGRAmS SUGGESTIONS 
Teaching about the I.L.O . 

45. An essential function of the I.L.O. Workers* Education 
^ogramme was to spread knowledge and understanding of the I.L.O. 
itself, its principles, norms and activities. The consultants 
took note with interest of the seminars organised on *' teaching 
about the I.L.O.**. They considered that this theme was a very 
important one and they made various suggestions of a general 
nature about it. 

46. Progammes on teaching about the I.L.O. shoTild also 
make clear the responsibility of workers to take part in the 
fimctioning and orientation of the I.L.O. ; they should know the 
services that they could expect from the Organisation within its 
sphere of competence. 

47. The help of former delegates in I.L.O. conferences and 
committees, experts and fellows should be enlisted for such 
programmes whether sponsored by unions or by the I.L.O. 



Educational leave 



48. The question of leave - preferably paid leave - for 
educational purposes was one of very great importance in 
connection with workers* education. Such leave was at present 
being provided in various coomtries through law or collective 
agreements or both. 

49. Since the subject interested employers and government 
as well as workers, the consultants considered that it was a 
fitting subject of I.L.O. study and action in collaboration with 
such bodies as tJ.N.E.S.C.O. A survey of national situations 
might be carried and reported upon in the Bulletin *'Labour 
Education** . 



50. The consultants stressed the importance of the prepara- 
0 ^ 8 . adoption by the I.L.O. of Conventions and Recommendations 
providing for the creation by governments and employers of the 
necesscuy conditions for facilitating workers* participation in 
education. If such conventions and Recommendations were adopted, 
it would assist national trade unions in taking active steps 
towards securing their ratification and implementation. 



Agricultural workers 

51. In most developing countries, agricultural workers were 
at the same time the most numerous and the least privileged. 
Urgent efforts are needed in this field, and the consultants 
considered that I.L.O. hould envisage, in co-operation with 
appropriate organisations, what action it mi^t take to assist 
and develop their educational efforts in this field. 
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Research services 

52. The consultants were of the opinion that good 

tional work had to he based on sound research ^d should 

unions aiiDod at organising research services, the *.^.0. should 
he ready to assist in this field, as indeed it had a^eady done 
on some past occasions. The I.I.O. might also ^ 

contacts and exchanges between various union research servi^ 



U.N.E.S.C.O. 

5^. The consultants listened with grea.t interest to 
Mr. A. Deleon, Co-ordinator and Director, Adult -.ducation ^d 
Youth Activities Department of U.N.E.S.C.O., who outlied 
programme of U.N.E.S.C.O. in the realms of literacy, tra^i^ 
vou^ activities and adult education. They consi^red that it 
was not feasible to draw too fine a distinction between woricers 
and adult education, and that in certain local circumstances 
educational activities should be conducted concu^ently in air- 
fields. They suggested therefore thao U.N.E.S.C.O, 
continue to develop their liaison and co-operation m these fields 
with special regard to literacy and workers* education 
programmes. 

EDUCATIONAI- MATERIALS INCLUDING AUDIO-VI SU-M AIDS 

54. In the course of the discussion on this item the 
consultants referred to personal experiences and 
principles and problems connected with various of teacn*ng 

materials and audio-visual aids used in workers education ^ 
programmes, including the preparation and diffusion o 
mtS-ials. It was stressed that the needs for workers* educa- 
tion materials varied from coiuiury to country. These materi 1 
consisted of a variety of means of expression designed to 
facilitate the efforts of workers. x'lone of the materials w^e 
intrinsically better than the others; their value and effect- 
iveness depended on a whole series of psychological and technical 

factors. 



55. Materials used in workers* education should be designed 
and employed in the light of tne responsibilities of workers 
concerned, their experience and education, their 
approach, their aims, their working and living conditions and the 
content and scope of the courses themselves, as well as the human 
and material resources available. Although study natari^s were 
no substitute for direct training by instructors or for efforts 
on the part of the workers concerned, they nevertheless playeu 
a positive role in making teaching more effective. 




56. The consultants expressed appreciation for the effort 
made by the I.L.O. to meet the increasing needs for study 
materials. They emphasised that the I.L.O. was in a key 
position to do this. Because of its extensive knowledge of 
labour problems and the wealth of experience it had acquired on 
social and economic subjects within, its competence, the Office 
should serve an international clearing house for workers* 
education materials. In some cases, trade union organisations 
of highly industrialised countries could make available useful 
materials which might be adapted and distributed to tra.de union 
organisations in developing countries. Adaptation and * 
distribution should be based on criteria of simplicity, effect- 
iveness, flexibility and low cost. Annotated lists of materials 
available should be prepared and distributed to workers* 
educators in suitable ways and designed to facilitate the varying 
uses of -the documentation analysed. 



Written materials 

57 . It was reco^ised that there was a shortage of publica- 
tions on labour 'questions suitable for use in workers* education 
programmes, ~and the I.L.O. should make more efforts to help meet 
this need. The I.L.O. workers* education manuals were useful 
educational tools. They were designed mainly for use by 
instructors in the preparation of their coiirses or by individual 
trade' unionists who had already some basic knowledge- of social 
and economic problems. The attempt to prepare manuals which 
were universally applicable led to difficulties in the use of 
some of then in specific areas, particularly in the developing 
countries. It was urged therefore that the I.L.O. consider 
redrafting or adapting on a regional basis those manuals whose 
content required it. 

58 . It was often necessary to simplify, summarise, adapt 
and translate these manuals into languages used by the workers. 

future, the I.L.O. should make every endeavour to ensure 
translation by the organisations concerned. In fact the manuals 
had been adapted and drawn upon by workers* educators in various 
parts of the world, either in the production of their booklets 
and sti-idy notes or directly by seminar and training course 
participants. 

59 . The consultants urged the Office to continue this 

series of manuals. Possible subjects for new manuals were 
suggested: various aspects of workers* education methods and 

techniques, how to teach about the I.L.O., the work of the I.L.O. 
indus1n*ial committees, economic questions, social and economic 
planning, labour legislation, problems of young workers, how to 
teach, how to speak in public, how to prepare reports and 
conduct meetings, how to organise libraries for trade unions and 
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to the needs of various workers* education programes desi^ c. 
lor ^s^cloftoaining. or for 

or urDan workers, taking full account of ?^^®elo^ 

reflected by geographic areas or degrees of industrial develop- 

ment. 

Adfi.T)tation simplification of existing manuals 

^^^a^d ^l?hS°worker3®^d°^^f^^ “^aSlSdr' 

tL^ orpStiotilar industries would he valuable for 
S^piffo ae^L WO&, textile workers and others whose 
conditions of labour were affected* 

61. As all the consultants h^ Jo^^Slce*eve^^ 

in workers* education programmes, the I.L.O. snould 
in workers eau^^ ^ consult them in respect of the 

i^’^wSworSd invito them to provide further views 

^S'^ls^iont'^ti^V materials »iSht more effectively 

meet the needs of workers and their organisation^ . 

62 The technical studies resultir-g from practical 

were also commended as useful materials for which ^ 

I^cleSed The study of Saleh 

the Ss^Tvses of the reports of the I.X.O. ficJ-u, nranen 

Offices and Correspondents, the information collecoed by 

^Stl “elloirx officials and of course the data ^^^ed 

■h^the trade taiion organisations and other bodies concerned with 

iLkllsI IdIcISoS Sled the Office to draw conclusions of 

prMtioal value which should be made available to the greatest 

number of unions. 



”Labour Education** Bulletin 

61 The consultants stressed the need for material for self- 

subjects might appear to be covered too academic al-y. 

64. There was general agreement that the 

Education** was an excellent educationa- tool.^ motion and 
valuable data on technical aspects of workers educatio , 
heinc a specialised publication designed primarily to meet the 
ne^ of instructors^and administrators in workers 
it did not and would not duplicate 

the^aietin might be increased, particularly in developing 
lllnS:“y^dicating detailed in^oi^tion on methods ^ 
techniques used by various workers' education bodies, listing 
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study material recently produced and devoting more space to 
teaching about the I.L.O. and its activities. The consultants 
undertook to make available complete documentation on the 
educational activities of their organisations with a viev/ to 
making the bulletin fully representative of the la*te3t trends 
in workers* education. They suggested that the l-I-'O' consider 
ways and means of helping to supply materials to the trade ^on 
press; for example, by providing appropriate technical informa- 
tion, offprints of articles published in the bulletin and 
details concerning items on the agenda of I.L.O. Conferences. 



Audio-Visual Aids 



65. Audio-visual aids were valuable devices for workers* 
education: in some countries there was a low level of literacy 

among workers; the worker was often little accustomed to study 
of the traditional tjTpe; and such aids represented a 
cult\iral dimension. Audio-visual aids reinforced and speeded up 
the learning process. They helped to concentrate attention, 
stimulated interest, illustrated the subjects dealt wicn ^ 
workers* education and at all stages encouraged lurther effort. 

4 



66. The use of audio-visual aids depended on their avail- 
ability as well as practicability. Many trade union and 
workers* education organisations produced posters, drawings ana 
photographs and encouraged their instiTUCtors to make extensive 
use of them. It was, however, not always possible to call upon 
specialists to prepare these materials. On the other hand, 
instructors sometimes lacked experience in their appropriate use. 
The consultants suggested therefore that the I.L.O. might consider 
producing posters and similar materials to be presented at 
regular exhibitions or displayed in workers* education meetings. 



67. Filmstrips, films, radio and television could do much 
to facilitate discussion of new ideas, help to bring about 
changes in attitudes, and encourage foims of behaviour, in 
addition to conveying information and in enlisting knowledge. 
Visual methods of expression and broadcasting should therefore 
be used v/ith care. 



68. The preparation and utilisation of these materials 
often required expensive equipment and a certain amount of 
technical knowledge, particularly in respect of films, radio and 
television. Some unions were in a position to produce films 
or could easily obtain access to the national radio and tele- 
vision networks; most of ttem, however, had to content them- 
selves with films produced by other bodies and with the limited 
amount of time given to them by public radio ^d television 
services. In addition, the high cost of projectors, radio and 
television receivers in certain countries were main obstacles 
in the way of the use of films, radio and television as a means 
of workers* education. 
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69. The consultants expressed 

facilities provided hy the l^io^visu^^terial , 

library to meet the efforts to increase its 

“ll^tiL of k^is'anS filmstrips hy 

labo^ social and economic questions, and hy facilitating the 

rf%i'f3rl^!'Hi£'iF€c^^^^^^ 

:ScrClS“r»?"S?Sfrrti. .aS; i. tr.a; &i» »d •»!....• 

education iDodies. 

70 Availability of filins and filmstrips for^use '‘>y trade 
union organisations as and when required was 

si!S.'S“?4r,o“is ; 

SuSSrfilioSeh the t^e uMon pre.e a«a ether ooBie that 
such materials were available. 

71. The I.L.O. should give ^vice on how to select, obtain 

^taSoluftf ea^rflto’^shoulf b^ Ldieai- 

sSr« *?«riST:irf;5tS“i s!Si»! 'rShiu, 

JtSef Swd ”.f ,S tSdueer et e«=h ,lh. together with 
indications as to acquisition or loan. 

72. Kadio and television for 

.hohld he deteleped. =?“« SeS“« .hohld 

reach workers in isolated regions. -- Qnoopea could not 

providing training facilities to that ^frht d 7 *aw the 

initiative of the trade union organisations^ might 
attention of radio and television services -o tne value o 

workers* education. 

Pree circulation of teaching materials 

7 "^ Thp T L 0 should make constant efforts to endeavoi^ to 
overcim; thf obs^^ciel tf free circulation of teaching ^terials 
for workers' education. Existing international instruments 
designed to simplify administrative formalities and remove 




charges which restricted the export or iEiport of teaching 
materials should he applied more widely and better enforced. 

The I.L.O. should more closely associate its Field, Branch 
Offices and Correspondents with its system of diffusion, of study 
materials. In view of the fact that no limitations were 
practically imposed on the circulation of educational materials 
made available by the I.L.O. , the consultants urged trade unions 
and workers' education bodies producing films and fi^.strips to 
provide them to the I.L.O. workers* education film library, so 
as to enable the Office to contribute towards meeting an urgent 
need. 



74. The consul temts emphasised that the free circulation 
of all kinds of educational materials for workers ' education 
purposes was essential for the exercise of freedom of associa- 
tion. To this end, it was suggested that the I.L.O., in 
consultation with the U.B.E.S.C.O. , should examine the possib- 
ility of certifying the educational nature of films produced or 
utilised by trade unions or other workers* education bodies. 



YOUNG WORKERS AJJD THS TEADB UIHON 

75. The report entitled "Young Workers and the Trade 
Union**, the third item on the agenda, was considered as a 
descriptive document setting out clearly the various problems 
encotintered by young workers on the threshold of working and 
trade union life. Some of the consultants would have preferred 
that fuller emphasis be given to the magnitude of this problem 
arising from the large numbers of young workers who , in the 
developing as well as the industrially advanced countries, 
constituted the main core of the active population in today* s 
economy. 

Young people and work 

76. The consultants were of \manimous opinion that, in 
many countries, young people about to start a career lacked the 
necessary preparation, that they had little knowledge of the 
society in which they were to live and work and that they v/ere 
unfamiliar with the industrial revolution which had led to the 
formation of this society. Their education in social and 
labour matters frequently remained to be completed. Irrespect- 
ive of the assistance that the trade unions might be able to give 
in this domain, the role of schools should be examined with a 
view to providing certain theoretical and practical training so 
as to acquaint youth of school- leaving age with living and 
working conditions both within the undertaking and in general, 
and with the role of trade unions in society. 



77. TliG consultants, particularly those from developing 
countries, laid emphasis on the tragic position of many youths 
entering employment without even the rudiments Ox general 
education and vocational training, thereby finding themselves 
victims of exploitation, or who might he engaged in a cype o- 
work offering no future prospects, where they were not condemned 
to unemployment and a life of idleness on the streets. It was 
agreed that vocational training and workers' education were 
closely related; they should be conducted on parallel lines 
covering - even in industrially advanced countries in some cases - 
literacy training, basic general education and the art of 
communicating ideas. 

78. In certain newly independent countries facing modem 
industrial life, it was also observed that young workers* 
problems coincided with problems on a national scale, since 
these young workers alone constituted a major part of the labour 
force of the modern economy. It therefore fell to trade union 
organisations and to the I.L.O. to urge governments and 
employers to take the necessary measures to ensure large-scale 
vocational training programmes, technically and scientifically 
evolved, facilities for further training in the course of employ- 
ment and the inclusion in vocational training schemes of certain 
aspects of workers' education which were essential to a fuller 
understanding of the active contribution to be madd by workers 
and trade unions to society. The consultants held the view 
that any such action, which should be undertaken principally 
through tripartite vocational training bodies at different levels, 
would in itself be beneficial to tra.de unionisation and to the 
integration of young people into the labour movement . 



Young Workers and Trade Union Life 

79. The consultants urged that the I.L.O. and trade unions 
should endeavour to obtain that apprentices enjoy the right to 
unionise without discrimination. Apprenticeship training 
schemes should be established in collaboration between unions 
and employers. 

80. Several consultants were concerned with the problems 
confronting young workers between entry into employment and 
adult life. Between these two stages existed a phase when 
youths as a group were hard to understand, when they sought ^ 
forms of self-expression in stating their basic preferences in 
matters of philosophic, social, religious or political concern. 
Educators often encountered difficulties during this phase in 
trying to convey to young workers experience acquired by adults. 
The idea was put forward that it might be preferable to leave 

to the young workers the task of defining their problems and 
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wopk ou*t *tlicip own solul/ionsj paliiisr *thaii su.'b^GC't 1/li6in iio Siduli; 
tutelage or paternalism. In such a case, the role of the 
trade union would he to help youths in their scorch for solutions 
and, irrespective of the union structure, to leave them fr^^edom 
of expression, 

81. Some consultants stated that many young workers today 

did not associate themselves spontaneously with trade union 
bodies which, in their eyes, represented rather an adult society. 
In many instances young people regarded themselves as . 

adapted than their elders to modern techn^ues; from the outset 
they considered that they wer*ranted equality of treatanent w.lchin 
the union, that they should shoulder the responsibilities 
involved, that their specific problems should be dealt with 
apart. Well-meaning adults, and more especially workers* 
educators, who were conscious of these attitudes, should be 
careful not to alienate youths from their environment but should 
extend whatever aid they could in encouraging young workers to 
assume responsibility for their fate and to participate actively 
in the solution of their particular problems. Moreover, such 
responsibilities should not be confined exclusively to trade 
union concerns, but should also include participation in works 
committees, as well as bodies set up to deal with hygiene and 
welfare, sport and leisure. 

Young Workers and Workers* Education 

82. Workers' education activities should also be adapted 
to the needs of young workers and in particular to overcome 
their ignorance of social and economic matters at school— leaving 
age. In addition, it should aim at acclimatising young workers 
not to the living and working conditions of the adults of today 
but to conditions 15 or 20 years ahead; ’ Some consultants desr» 
cribed concrete experiences of collaborations between youth labour 
movements and trade union organisations. These had given rise 

to concerted study of youth problems relating to trade unions, 
as well as day courses and seminars specifically designed to 
meet the needs of youths, and publications on topics concerning 
young workers prepared by the young for the young and widely 
diffused among youths of school— leaving age or about to enter 
employment . 

I.L.O. Action for Young Workers 

83 . The consultants heard with great interest a sipmiary of 
the I.L.O. *s activities relating to young workers. In the light 
of this, of the report that had baen placed before them and of 
the discussion, they made the following suggestions, either 

for possible action by the Office or for the attention of I.L.O. 
Consultants on Problems of Young Workers when dealing with 
questions within their special fields. 
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84. The ocnsultants suggested, in the first Pl“®» 
the I.I.O. keep in touch with trade union 

services, particularly educational services conducting pro- 

loaoS young pLple, as well as with i^tei^ion^ you^ 
organisations concerned with young workers. would 

ful also if. at the request of such bodies > the Office gave 

SLSSa‘a.St«.o. .1 ?SS.*S“5 

the I.I.O. Consultants on the .Rrohlcms of Young Workers be 
further expanded. 

85. In this connection, the I.I.O. could f 

study of the work of trade unions among young people, p^tioul- 

in relation to their social and economic s^die^ in order 
that this experience could bo shared, for example ttoo^h e 
columns of the Bulletin. On this subject, con^lt^ts 
mentioned a number of programmes and achievements wnich the 
Office might profitably examine. 

86. In connection with publications, the consultmts noted 

with pleasure the forthcoming issue of a workers eduoatio 
manual on "Youth's Place in Society" and suggested that this 
should take into account the conclusions of the present S* 

M^ll as those of the consultants on young workers. The 
Office Bdiht also consider what 

produced for young workers and assess efforts being made in 
respect. The Office might also consider the preparation of 
model brochures, for example on the 

in the workplace. These model brochures could then be adapted 
Sd edited by trade unions to suit local needs and problems. A 

^ bookls? on the I.I.O. and its work ^^ioil 

use by youths in the senior years in schools and in vocational 

training institutions. 

87. Among the subjects to which the I.I.O. might devote 
attention, within its field of competence, the consultants 
mentioned in partiotilars 

(a) the application to young workers of regulations covering 
educational leave; 

(b) educational work to prepare j^oung people to assame social 
and trade union responsibilities, particularly in the 
various committees concerned with these questions; 

(c) educational work with a view to combating the discrl^nation 
to which young people - particularly yo^ women workers - 
may be subject when choosing a trade and when seeking 
vocational training; 
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(d) educational work for thie purpose of l)ringing to the know- 
ledge of young people the px*inclplcs of I.L.O* Conventions 
and Rcconnnendations affecting young people and children. 

In this connection^ the consultants suggested that workers* 
educators themselves should make these principles known and 
encourage their application , and this educational work 
should he included in special tra in i n g facilities to he 
organised and administered hy young workers themselves. 

88. In these fields, the consultants considered it import- 
ant that U.N.E.S.C.O. and the I.L.O., both being concerned with 
young people, should harmonise their efforts on every possible 
occasion when this would be useful. 

89. While at school and during vocational training, the main 
responsibility fell on school authorities and employers, trade 
unions also had a legitimate concern with the preparation of young 
people for adult life. ?or obvious reasons, the I.L.O., being 

a tripartite body, had a special interest in these aspects of 
the education of young workers. It appeared to the consultants 
that the I.L.O. should press for some elements of laboiir studies 
^r\A workers* education to be introduced into the school syllabus 
and technical courses, the better to prepare young people to 
play their part in modern society. Trade unions should enjoy 
free access to schools, technical institutes and the authorities 
that determine the courses of study at these places, because it 
was at this stage, that young people should be encouraged to 
turn towards the trade union movement. In the opinion of the 
corsultants, the I.L.O. could, by reason of its nature and 
position, exercise a beneficial influence in this respect, 

90. Having been informed of the technical assistance 
rendered by the I.L.O. in respect of vocational training, the 
consultants expressed the wish that this assistance be extended 
to cover trade union activities in this field. They further 
hoped that the I.L.O., by reason of its tripartite character, 
should endeavour to improve the technical assistance principles 
and procedures so that workers* organisations be more closely 
associated with the preparation and implementation of projects 
of this nature, in keeping with the principles embodied in 
Recommendation No, 117 concerning Vocational Training (1962). 

It was considered important that the fact should be fully 
accepted in this as in other fields that ti*ade unions had 
responsibilities in the preparation of young people adequately 
to fulfil their role at work and in society, and that the imions 
should therefore be associated with this preparatory tra ining . 
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CLOSING SESSION 

91. Mr. Jef Hens, Principal Deputy Director-General, 
addreaaing the Meeting of Consultants in its do si^ phase, 
stressed the magnitude of the educational task that lay ahead 
of trade unions, especially in the developing countries. He 
underlined the respective roles in the workers' education 
field of the labour movement and the 

tribution being designed to complement that of ttie ^^de wion 
movement. Mr. Hens went on to compare the rapid growth of 
unions in the developing countries 
of workers' organisations in 

endorsed the emphasis the consultants had placed w the 
tance of the educational work among rural communities, whlcn 
were the source of manpower for newly created industries. 

92. Mr. Bens stated that it behoved educators to ensure 

that the workers in general were fully alive _ 

of their role in industry as well as that of ^dus^ ^^vi+o 

framework of the national economy, and to define clearly the rights 
and obligations entailed. If workers' education presented s^ch a 
challenge, it arose from the pressing need to explain su^ matters 
in their full context to workers who enjoyed but few privileges. 
From the many examples where the labour movement had succeeded in 

transforming the working masses into ni+*i 

societies, theie was every reason to look to the future ^th 
mism. Mr. Hens concluded his remarks with an assurance t^t the 
I.L.O. would do its utmost to strengthen its efforts in the fieia 
of workers* education and to ensure that activities undertaken in 
common with trade union bodies would meet as 
possible the immense educational needs in the field of labour. 

93. In a short closing speech, the Chairman remarked 
that Mr. Bens had expressed eloquently the feelings that all 

the consultants shared concerning the part wMch workers , . 

education should play in the quest for social justice, particularly 
in new nations. He added that this was the first time the consul- 
tants had met and the results had exceeded his highest Hopes. 

Drawn from different parts of the world and major wi^s of the 
trade union movement, as well as from workers' education bodies 
set up with its co-operation, the consultants had made his task 
easy by working together in the most enthusiastic ma^er, pooling 
their vast experience for the benefit of the cause of workers 
education and" seeking always to make practical su^es^ons to the 
Office. One thing that had emerged clearly from the two weeks 
discussions was that the I.L.O. had a vital role to play in *^He 
field of workers' education, and that the consultants could make 
a continuing contribution to the performance of that role by 
holding themselves always available for advice and informed 
comment. The consultants had done their duty at the present 
meeting ^y providing to the Office valuable information on 
workers' education developments and by ma^ng a great mayy 
Interesting suggestions, which were embodied in the final 
report which ted been adopted unanimously. It would now be 
submitted to the I.L.O. Governing Body for consideration. 
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